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feet to take a strong attitude/' We were not clean-
handed. 1

If the Sultan was mystified by England's conduct over
the Tunis affair, he was only too well enlightened by her
attitude in the Turco-Greek dispute over Thessaly and
Epirus that went on at the same time (1881). Abdul
Hamid in a rather pathetic interview with the English
ambassador suggested that Great Britain now had it in
her power to give Turkey a striking proof of her friendship.
To this Goschen replied that to accept a solution, in appear-
ance favourable to Turkey, would be no real kindness,
if it were to lack the all-important quality of perman-
ence. " It was a strange and somewhat distressing posi-
tion/' England's representative wrote to his wife, " for
the ambassador of a friendly Power to urge in personal
conversation with the Sovereign of a great Empire that
it was his duty to part with two fair provinces/' 2 Abdul
Hamid, one is hardly surprised to hear, failed to be im-
pressed by this kind of friendliness.

But that was not all. After conniving at France's
occupation of Tunis, England, a few months afterwards,
proceeded herself to occupy Egypt. The Turks expressed
their view of that act in suitable terms : " while pretend-
ing to protect us, you have picked our pocket/'

These, however, were only desultory pilferings, in-
spired by no definite plan for the future. Our statesmen
were still groping for a new dogma to take the place of
the obsolete " Ottoman integrity." Such a dogma they
found suddenly in 1885, when Bulgaria, whom Russia
had created and England curtailed seven years before,
revolted against her creator: declaring that, while glad
enough to be mothered by Russia, she did not want to
be smothered by her.

1  See Arthur D. Elliot's Life of Lord Goschen, i. 236-238.

2  Ibid. 219.